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grade than what is rightfully deserved. Six 
Worcester State College faculty from various 


tion is due, in part, to the more stringent crite- 
ria for success. However, she said, “it is the 


graduating with academic honors. It will be 
interesting to see how Harvard’s new president, 


Bet ® departments, including English, history, phi- state schools that are hit hardest in their pro- Lawrence H. Summers, corrects grade prolif- 
Ba 3 pes losophy, and urban studies, all agree that grade _ cess of grading. Harvard wants to train gener- _ eration on his campus. It has been reported that 
Pe 8 inflation is a problem at WSC and elsewhere. als; our job at WSC is to train lieutenants. We Summers is making progress, as Harvard’s fac- 


Grade inflation is not anew phenomenon in 
academia; it accelerated during the Vietnam 
War, when professors opposed to the war re- 
fused to allow their students with poor grades 
to be drafted for the army, and would subse- 
quently inflate their grades. Ronald Rutti, an 
education correspondent, said it best, “Grade 
inflation has been evolutionary, but the prac- 
tice has taken off like the bullish stock market 
in the recent years.”! A 1994 study of grades at 
four-year colleges throughout the nation re- 
ported ‘A-’ had risen from 7 percent of all 
grades in 1969 to 26 percent by the end of 1994; 
grades of ‘C’ or lower had dropped from 25 
percent to 9 percent. Likewise, the Princeton 
Report, which cited undergraduate grades over 
a 24-year period, reported 8 percent of the 
grades allotted between 1992 and 1997 fell 
between ‘A+’ and ‘B-’, compared to an aston- 


should all want to train generals, including 
WSC. 

“At WSC, we are training people for menial 
jobs,” Zeadey said. “Knowledge is the vehicle 
for living, but nobody cares about substance. 
You are forced to salvage what you can, which 
serves to draw people in,” (and keeps classes 
in session and professors in their positions). 

Some academics argue that grade inflation 
is the result of harder working, more intelli- 
gent students being admitted to their campuses. 
If that is true, then students’ cumulative GPAs 
should be on the rise as well, not to mention 
their scores on college entrance exams and the 
GREs, both of which have remained consis- 
tent over the last three decades.* Cumulative 
GPAs per academic department, gender, or age 
at Worcester State College are not available 
because the new system has not yet been pro- 


ulty is currently in the process of reviewing a 
proposal to stop giving honors degrees to B- 
average students.* Of course, Harvard is not 
the only culprit - other Ivies such as Brown, 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Princeton, and Stanford 
have also had their share of controversy. For 
instance, the ‘F’ still exists at Princeton, but 
only in the technical sense; meanwhile, ‘C’s’ 
are becoming increasingly less common than 
grades of ‘B’ or ‘A.’ By the same token, 
Stanford reinstituted the ‘F’ after a 20-year 
absence and labeled it a “not pass”; “A’s’ and 
‘B’s’ still constitute for 80 percent of the 
grades. And while professors at Columbia and 
Dartmouth still award most students with A’s 
and B’s, they decided to compensate for such 
a practice by reporting the number of A’s and 
number of enrolled students in each class on a 
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What’s in a Name? 


Contest looks to stir up new 


business for pub 


By Laurie Rodrigues 
VOICE STAFF 


The concern felt for the wellbeing of our pub is not a recent sentiment. 
In an attempt to begin the school year on a positive note, revamping the 
pub’s image to promote increased attendance has become a new priority. 
Student Activities and Chartwells Food Services have joined forces to 
refurbish the former One Lancer Place. The new pub, which is presently 
open Monday through Thursday, has been modestly redecorated, and 
features a new snack menu. 

However, the latest disputed issue concerning the pub is its name. 

Student Activities representative, Kristie DeSanctis, recently provided 
insight into the renaming process, and dispelled some conspiracy 
theories surrounding the pub. 

The purpose of renaming the pub is to augment the attempts made at 


NEXT ISSUE _‘eanimating it. DeSanctis hopes that a different name will inspire a 
new, more positive student opinion of the pub. Establishing a faithful oS oe . oo > 
following to the pub is critical to this. Therefore, 18-plus admission is one of WSC’s own, will perform a benefit 
capes : 


offered on Monday and Wednesday evenings, with the hope of attracting 
a younger crowd who will, essentially, constitute the future of the pub’s 
business. 

The original deadline for the pub’s renaming contest was Sept. 12, 
but has been extended to Oct. 11. According to DeSanctis, this is because 
of a shortfall in votes; many submissions were either unacceptable, 
downright strange, or simply in favor of keeping the pub’s original 
title, One Lancer Place. Some submitted ideas were: Woo Bar, Two 
Lancer Place, and the Lancer Lot. A few less conventional suggestions 
were: 420 Club, Sidewinders’ Saloon, and Josh’s Place. Hopefully an 


| Oct. 3. For story, see page 6 
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I wrote last semester, in an issue of the Voice, 
-__and in a campus-wide e-mail, that if I didn’t 
have six regularly-contributing writers this 
Sta if 7 semester, I would step down as editor. 
“ ‘IJ don’t have what I asked for, so I am fin- 
ished. You won’t see my editorials in this space 
: es again. I’ve thrown in the towel. 
os eae _ Rumor had it that Tim Sullivan, director of 
Laurie RoprRicues ete ; 
Micuerre _ Student activities, was apprehensive of my last 
Sr. Germain __ issue as editor. Would I take one last opportu- 
Mark Wumor ___ nity to unleash frustrations on the college com- 
——__ munity, and more specifically, him? 
. Nah. He already got an e-mail about his com- 
_ plete obliviousness to, and disregard for, the 
_stru geles I PEE e as editor. I rest my case. 


Curry, DAMORE 
RayMOND JETTE 


“rest my pen. I had unrealistic Sreseneuns of 
this paper. I wanted to bring it to a higher level, 
a professional level. I wanted to be picky with 
articles, to reject submissions that I knew no 


one would read—but I couldn’t. You’ ve seen 
t 


the finished product of eight pages filled by 


3 
_ two writers. It sucks. 
The Student Voice is ain 
an independent news 
magazine published 
throughout the school year 
with funds procured through 
advertising and provided by 
the Student Government 
Association of Worcester State 
College, 486 Chandler St., 
Worcester, MA 01602. The 
news magazine is published 
every other Tuesday and is 
printed by Turley 
Publications. The Student 
Voice is serviced for national 
advertising by Cass 
Communications and is listed 
in Oxbridge Communication, 
Inc’s Directory of the College 
Student Press in America. The 
Student Voice takes no 
responsibility for unsolicited 
material or manuscripts 
submitted. 

The Student Voice welcomes 
letter, essays, and articles 
provided they are typed and 
are submitted with a name and 
means to contact the author. 
Any pieces that are deemed 
questionable are brought 
before the executive board. In 
the event of a tie the Editor- 
in-Chief has final decision. 
Letters run at the discretion of| 
the Editor-In-Chief and are 
subject to editing for style and 
length. The Editor reserves 
the right to republish any 
works at their discretion. 

Advertisers agree to 
indemnify and protect The 
Student Voice and its publisher 
from any claims of suit in 
connection with 
advertisements or news stories 
furnished by them which may 
result from the advertisers 
unauthorized use of name, 
photograph, sketch, design, 
and words protected by 
copyright, trademarks, labels, 
misrepresentation, etc. 

Advertisers should check 
their advertisement the first 
day of insertion. The Student 
Voice shall not be liable for 
failure to publish an 
advertisement or for 
typographical errors in 
publication except in the event 
of the cost of that portion of the 
advertisement wherein the 
error occurred. Error 
notification should be made 
immediately. Publisher 
reserves the right to revise or 
restrict any advertisements. 


Granted it’s only October, but with my 
retirement from the Student Voice nearly at 
hand, this is my last chance to speak my 
perpetually waning mind. 

I'd like to start off my saying that my years 
at Worcester State have done more to improve 
me than I could have imagined. Unfortunately 
I can’t. I can say, however, that they’ve done 
no more than increase my already 
overwhelming bastion of cynicism and 
derision. I can’t imagine having been taught 
less in three years. 

But that’s not to say that I haven’t learned 
anything...it’s just nothing was taught. 
Everything that now exists in my memory bank 
is a result of my own learning while in the 
environment. Didacticism has been lost in this 
wasteland. 

Or perhaps that’s what college is all about. 

My two majors, English and history, both 
involve interpretation of events, which can’t 
necessarily be taught. A student must read 
primary and secondary sources surrounding 
events, and come up with explanations. In 
short, while I may not have learned specifics, 
I have developed my ability to think. 

That seems to be getting lost in education 
today. Teachers at all levels are looking for easy 
ways out. In high school, students are taught 
to pass the MCAS. In college, they are taught 
to pass a Scantron test. Students are learning 
to regurgitate facts without being able to 
analyze or synthesize them. 

The hordes of non-scholar athletes who 
queue up to take classes with Professor Spector 
obviously have no problem with this. 

For years now, I have been making scathing 
remarks about Worcester State College, its 
standards (I use the term loosely), its faculty 
and its students. But perhaps I was being too 
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It wasn’t always like this. As a sophomore 
here, I worked with former student Fred 
Hurlbrink Jr., one of the best journalists this 
college has ever seen. With his expertise, John 
Brown III’s enthusiasm (and abundance of free 
time), and Brendan’s talents, we had a respect- 
able paper. We all wanted to be here, and we 
had fun. 

Then I became editor. “What an opportunity,” 
I thought. Though Worcester State College has 
largely failed in meeting my expectations, it’s 
given me the chance to climb up the student 
newspaper ladder faster than I would have been 
able to do anywhere else. An organization that 
attracts such little interest equals big opportu- 
nity for those willing to work. 

I wasn’t “voted in” as editor. I was the only 
one interested. I expect the next editor will be 
“selected” in the same manner. 

I wanted to use Worcester State College to 
hone my writing skills. However, no one 
teaches me. If I make a mistake, it’s my job to 
catch it. I don’t get advice or feedback—it’s 
my job to dish that out to my staff. I no longer 
benefit from this position; I’ve gotten all I 
could out of it. 

I’ve certainly learned something: how to deal 
with disappointment. Rise above whatever’s 
holding you down, and move on. 

-I came to WSC with a healthy level of opti- 
mism, knowing that it wasn’t exactly Harvard, 
but thinking that “college is what you make of 
it,” and I could turn my years at WSC into a 
wonderful, rewarding experience. 


hasty. While dee standards are sain alle low, 
which is proportional to the school’s 
expectations of its students, there are faculty 
members who are really out to make students 
learn...not to teach them. 

These are the professors about whom 
students say, “You don’t want to take that class; 
you have to write papers.” Or essays, or 
reactions, etc. These same classes are the ones 
that I love. And it’s not because I’m a kiss-ass 
or some super student. 

It’s because I have one of the biggest egos in 
the world when it comes to my schoolwork. 

I know full-well that I can analyze anything, 
and write a paper on it. And I love having 
professors read what I write and then tell me 
that I can. What I didn’t realize, perhaps not 
until this very moment, is that those professors 
are the ones who will get me into a Top-10 law 
school. Because they set standards for their 
students, and I tried to surpass those 
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It didn’t quite turn out that way. I made a 
horrible mistake in attending a college that has 
such a prevalent feeling of indifference and 
apathy. 

I couldn’t have done anything more to try to 
make this a “wonderful, rewarding experi- 
encew 

But continuously dwelling on my regrets-my 
regret in not attending another college, in not 
being able to make this paper successful-has 
only hurt me. 

I’m letting it go. 

I’ve realized that I can’t change this college, 
this paper or its readers. And I will not change 
myself. I won’t lower my standards, and it is 
apparent that most students’ opinions of what 
a student newspaper should be are diametri- 
cally opposed to my own. 

With this knowledge, I must move on. I must 
remove myself from this newspaper, and find 
another, more rewarding way to fill my free 
time. 

Good luck to you, my potential successor. I 
hope your expectations aren’t as high as mine. 


expectations, I have bettered myseif 
here...despite all my scathing remarks. 

I won’t be here to see the hiring freeze end, 
but I hope President Ashley will see her way 
clear to hire more professors like the ones I’m 
mentioning. Foley, Rawson, Yang, Quinn, 
Shea, Baratta, Sullivan, and any others I may 
be forgetting now, are the reason I’II do so well 
in law school. And if this school is looking to 
actually become respectable, it needs more 
professors like these. Raise professors’ 
expectations of students, rather than lowering 
their standards. Otherwise, create a four-year 
curriculum of standardized tests so no student 
leaves here with anything but a worthless piece 
of paper. 

For Voice readers who have come to expect 
something humorous, punishing or 
argumentative, I apologize. I’d launch into 
something along those lines now, but I can’t. 

I have to go write a paper. 


Parking “definitely” not 
a new problem 


The horrible parking situation on campus is 
definitely not a new problem. Each and every 
day countless number of students are faced 
with the aggravating job of trying to find a 
place to park. 

When I received my tuition bill, I paid 
money for a parking tag that was supposed to 
enable me to park on campus. Looking back 
now, I wonder why I gave WSC money. 

I also wonder why students are not allowed 
to park in employee “E” spaces, yet employees 
are allowed to park in student spaces. On any 
given day there are at least 8-10 cars with “E” 
tags parked in the lot between the Sullivan and 
Academic building. This spot is not labeled 
“E” parking. We drive around searching for a 
place to park, while WSC employees are in 
OUR spots, and there are over 15-20 “E” 
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tag and fee be designated for WSC STUDENT 
ONLY parking areas? On a recent visit to Holy 
Cross, I noticed that they treat their students/ 
consumers with respect and have established 
STUDENT only parking areas. Worcester State 
College needs to address this concern, now! 
WSC freshmen enrollment declined this year. 
I know there were many factors involved in this 
decline. I can imagine that parking on campus 
may have been a factor, as well. WSC 
administration needs to do the math and provide 
commuting students with enough STUDENT 
ONLY parking areas. After all, they did take 
my money when I paid my itemized tuition bill. 
WSC should be obligated to provide enough 
parking spaces. 


-Brenda DeVarney 
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parking spaces empty. Shouldn’t my parking 


Matt Stacey was the only student who answered our entireweekly survey. Here 
are our questions (posed by Mark Wilmot), and Matt's answers: 


What is your opinion of Coyote Jack’s food and service? 
When I first saw the name, all I could picture was a southern 
redneck serving roadkill. The food is a good deal better than that. 


Why is it important to participate in activities and functions on campus? 
To fulfill necessary social obligations, and if you help it counts as community service. 


Who do you want to be elected as the next governor of Massachusetts, and are you going 
to vote? 
We have a governor? 


Attendance at WSC athletic events was down last year, even 
though the college had several championship teams. Are you 
planning to attend athletic events this year? 

__ 1am not planning on attending, With all the soccer riots, I’d be a 


. What profe: is doing a fantastic job? 
fool to attend something with a massive group of people. pe ates tay allah tint J 


Dr. Walker, for obvious reasons. 


What is the most exciting person, place, thing, or trend on 
campus this year? 

I'd have to say the large, triangular glassed-in area in the student 
center. The wildlife in there is spectacular. 


What types of stories would you like to read in the Voice? 
Truthfully, I only read section C in the Telegram, so I’d love to see a few stories on Blondie 
or Hagar the Horrible. Maybe a little “before they were toons” type thing. 


ther than m-o-m 
and d- ad, what 3 letters 
will also’ ‘pay for college? 


Get. as a as $23, 000° - 


in College Education Ascictancel 
“UPS will pay your education 
expenses up to $1,500/semester. 


PART-TIME 

PACKAGE HANDLERS 
$8.50-$9.50/hour 

Weekends & Holidays off 

Benefits (Health, 401K & Paid Vacations) 
Weekly Paychecks 

3-1/2 to 5 hour shifts 

Must be 17 years or older 


AVAILABLE SHIFTS: 
PRELOAD SHIFT © 3:30am-8:30am 
TWILIGHT SHIFT * 6pm-1 1pm 
AM SHIFT ¢ 8:30am-12:15pm 
AFTERNOON SHIFT ¢ 1pm-6pm 
NIGHT SHIFT © 11pm-4am 


CALL TODAY! 
508-753-9108 
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MASSPIRG, the Massachusetts’ Student Public 
Interest Research Group, and Water Watch, will 
kick off their semester campaigns at MASSPIRG | 
and Water Watch Day, Tuesday, Oct. 1. From 9 
a.m. to 2 p.m., students can stop by and find out 
about how. i can make concrete changes on a 
number of social issues. They can sign up for 
volunteer opportunities, register to vote, sign 
petitions to protect Massachusetts’ parks | and 
forests, and meet other people on campus who are. 
involved. Current MASSPIRG campaigns ee 
fi ghting pines a — a oe 


® 


Public transportation available. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Small-town girl has big plans for future 
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Aspiring writer balances R.A. duties, jobs, school 


By Mark Wilmot 
VOICE STAFF 


Melissa Hanrahan grew up in the small town 
of Wilmington, Mass. As a child, she really 
disliked her father’s strict advice on study 
habits, but now she earns high grades as a 
student at Worcester State College, and has 
become a student peer advisor and resident 
assistant at Dowden Hall. 

Hanrahan recalls the first advice her father 
gave her way back in 1989, but it was not until 
her first year of college that the 20-year-old 
realized just how beneficial his advice could 
be. Admitting that she has since developed into 
a determined student, Hanrahan happily 
recounts her father’s early words: “I remember 
him directing that the television be shut off 
while my older brother Michael and I 
completed our homework,” she said. “Through 
the years, he always insisted on good study 
habits, and in doing so, provided a major 
influence my life. His influence is paying off 
now.” 

Outgoing and friendly, Hanrahan followed 
her brother Michael to school at WSC, where 
she enrolled as an English major with a 
concentration in writing. She plans to write for 
a magazine or newspaper one day, and gives 
credit for her love of writing to an inspirational 
English teacher from high school. During her 
high school years, Hanrahan excelled 
academically while participating in volleyball 
and softball. 

Hanrahan acknowledges that her parent’s 
advice over the years has been valuable, 
especially regarding study habits. “I did well 
in high school, but it wasn’t until after I arrived 
at college that I could really see the different 
types of study habits that people form over the 
years,” she said. “Good study habits are 
brought about by concentration, discipline and 
working hard, and those ingredients carry over 
into other areas too. I see it all the time.” 


PUB from page 1 


extension of the contest deadline will motivate 
an increase in such innovative suggestions. 

If Student Activities and Chartwells fail to 
reinitiate a regular student following, the 
campus risks losing its pub. DeSanctis was 
tentative to offer a definitive consequence, but 
the likelihood is great that the pub may have 
to be shut down, and the space used for some 
other purpose. This year may very well be the 
last that we see a pub at Worcester State 
College. 

Nonetheless, all hope is not yet lost. In 
addition to this month’s veritable myriad 
events, November and December promise 
further variety. Some prospective events are 
theme parties and open mic nights. 

As far as the renaming process goes, 
according to many members of the WSC 
community, keeping the pub named One 
Lancer Place is the preference, for the sake of 
tradition if nothing else. It’s important that 
students make known their suggestions 
regarding the pub’s name, regardless of 
whether the wish is to have it One Lancer Place, 
or another original (however strange) name. 

We’re very fortunate to have a pub located 
on our campus; we shouldn’t wait until it’s 
gone to realize that. 


PHOTO BY MARK WILMOT 
Melissa Hanrahan 


The petite college junior, who maintains a 
3.8 grade-point average, made the Dean’s List 
during both semesters last year, but she doesn’t 
spend all her time with her face buried inside 
books. Instead, she manages her schedule 
wisely so that she can study, and make a 
contribution to the college community while 
earning money. 

Hanrahan enjoys the leadership 
responsibilities required when advising other 
students because it is an opportunity to share 
her success while helping others, and she is 
confident when explaining her philosophy. - 

“T like being a resident assistant because it’s 
a 24-hour-a-day job, and you get to know 
people well,” Hanrahan said. “As a peer 
advisor, I often see different people at random 
times throughout the week, and advise them 
about academics. I know it was important for 
me to have someone to turn too as a freshman. 
Back then, I had a great advisor, who was 
always available, so now I try to do the same 
for others.” 

As Hanrahan begins her junior year, she 
demonstrates a work ethic that Benjamin 
Franklin would be proud of. When it comes to 


paying for college expenses, Hanrahan has 
made plans to pay for the last two years of 
college herself by working two part-time jobs 
in addition to her advising duties. During 
weekends, holidays and summers, Hanrahan 
sells girl’s clothing at the Limited Too 
children’s clothing store and also works as a 
waitress at Uno’s Pizzeria. Determined to 
succeed, Hanrahan brushes off non-believers. 
“Some people don’t believe I’m going to pull 
it off, but I know what I can do,” she said. “In 
addition to paying my tuition expenses, I’m 
also planning to pay for my own car by working 
hard.” 

Recognizing that a busy schedule may lead 
to occasional stress, Hanrahan finds ways to 
stay relaxed and maintain her level of physical 
fitness by running up to five miles each day, 
or by going to the beach to soak up the warm 
rays of sun which has given her a dark tan. 
Because she enjoys the sunshine and beach so 
much, she has decided to relocate to a warmer 
climate after graduation. 

In her spare time, Hanrahan enjoys shopping 
and going out dancing with her friends, which 
shows she is not all work and no play. Even 
though an election is coming up, Melissa is 
not currently registered to vote but plans to do 
so in the future. 

As Hanrahan reveals more about herself, it 
becomes readily apparent that her parents, 
Michael and Marilyn Hanrahan, have 
succeeded in passing on a great deal of wisdom 
to their daughter. If the consequences of their 
parental advice prove to be universal, maybe 
everyone can develop better study habits and 
become more productive by turning off the 
television more often and concentrating on the 
work at hand. 

In Hanrahan’s own words, “Anyone can 
change their study habits if they put their mind 
to it. You have to be motivated, have goals, 
and want to succeed. You have to know what 
needs to be done when, and then do it.” 


Wednesday, 10/2 — TWA Latin Dance Lessons 8pm-gpm 


Monday, 10/7 - Monday Night Football 
Green Bay @ Chicago 2:30pm 


Tuesday 10/8 - Senior Pab Party w/ Beracke aoe 


Wednesday, 10/9 ~ ~TWwA Latin Dance Lessons mow each 


Wednesday, 10/16 —- TWA Latin Dance Lessons Spm-opm 


Thursday, 10/17 - Singer Beth Wood 9:30pm 


Monday. §'@G/Ri = Monday Might Feothall 
indianapolis @ Pittsburgh &:30pm 


Wednesday, 10/23 ~ TWA Latin Dance Lessons Spm-gpm 


Monday, 10/28 - Monday Might Football 
MY Giants @ —— 8:30pm 


Wednesday, 10/30 - - Singer Ben Arnold. O8Open 


Pub fours 


Monday and Wednesday 7pm-1 aan 18+ (no alcohol) | 


Tuesday and Thursday — 2am 21+ 


Come on down ana check out our free entertainment 
et some snacks from the new menu! | 
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Worcester’s 1 1th LocaBazooka a success 


All-day concert highlighted freedom and patriotism 


By Mark Wilmot 
VOICE STAFF 


A constant breeze drifted across the grounds 
of Green Hill Park all day on Sunday, Sept. 
22, carrying the aroma of sweet Italian sausage, 
steak, pizza, and fried dough through the air, 
but the tasty smells couldn’t compete with the 
music that was blasted out by the bands 
Disturbed, Zakk Wylde’s Black Label Society, 
Dashboard Jesus, Pleasure Crush, Nonpoint, 
RA, 3rd Strike, 7” Rail Crew, Changing Skin, 
and Hatebreed, Flip, Point.08 and Devereaux. 

It all came together in style at Worcester’s 
Green Hill park during an excellent great day 
of entertainment for the mostly under-30 year- 
old crowd. More than 12,000 people attended 
the all-day outdoor event. The weather could 
not have been better this year for the 37 bands 
who took turns rocking the crowd on three 
different stages while bright sunshine and 
reasonable humidity blanketed the fans in 
sultry air. This was the eleventh annual 
LocoBazooka concert in Worcester. 

The theme of this year’s concert was United 
We Rock, and it carried with it the flavor of 
patriotism, which was more than evident in 
some of the verbal jabs that band leaders took 
at Iraq in between songs, and by the red, white 
and blue attire worn by motivated fans as they 
walked around the field. Even the U.S. Army 
showed up with a static display that included a 


30- foot rock-climbing tower. 

Concert promoters held a contest for the most 
patriotic fan of the day. The winner was Zach 
Lucas of Worcester, who created a homemade 
20x40 foot American flag, and received a 
Marshall amplifier along with an authentic Les 
Paul guitar autographed by Zakk Wylde and 
his Black Label Society band. 

The most familiar song performed during the 
day was the National Anthem, which was sung 
by Jim Garrity, a firefighter who also sings in 
a band. His rendition of the National Anthem 
brought a serious silence to the crowded field, 
but concert fans erupted moments later in an 
enthusiastic applause as he finished the verse 
which includes the words “home of the free 
and land of the brave.” 

This year’s LocoBazooka concert seemed to 
vividly illustrate the spirit and freedom in 
America, as small business owners set up food 
and merchandise booths to earn money, while 
thousands of fans and performers alike 
expressed themselves freely through raging 
attire, tattoos, body piercing and profanity 
never seen or heard in countries ‘such 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Iran or Saudi Arabia. 

Lucky for fans, this concert is not a one-time 
event and will return again next year, hopefully 
with the same good smells, good performances, 
and most of all, the freedom that allows 
Americans to make it happen and let it all to 
hang out. 


PHOTO BY MARK WILMOT 


Paul Delira of the Providence, R.I. band Point.08 


Sweet Home Alabama too sappy 


By Michelle St. Germain 
VOICE STAFF 


In Sweet Home Alabama, Melanie 
Carmichael (Reese Witherspoon), a rising New 
York fashion designer, is in love with the oh 
so hot Andrew (Patrick Dempsey), who also 
happens to be the mayor of New York’s 
(Candace Bergen) son. Melanie is a socialite 
loving the frantic pace and lifestyle of New 
York when Andrew proposes in a way every 
woman dreams of. He takes her to Tiffany’s, 
gets down on one knee, proposes, and then tells 
her to pick one. 

Shortly after the proposal, Melanie has to go 
back to her hometown, Pigeon Creek, Ala., to 
take care of some unfinished business. She 
shows up at her husband Jake’s home, which 
can best be described as a hovel, and demands 
him to sign the divorce papers, which he has 
refused to sign for the past seven years. He 
continues to refuse, and so she decides to stick 
around town, visit her parents, Earl and Pearl, 
and hang out at her former haunts, all the while 
working on Jake (Josh Lucas) to sign the 
papers. 

But she soon realizes that Andrew is not the 
only man that is in love with her. Jake had been 
harboring feelings for her all that time. And 
she is inevitably forced to choose between her 
charmed life in New York and the small, 


Strong cast, predictable plot 
in Witherspoon’s latest flick 


working-class town in which she was raised. 

This movie was far too predictable. She chose 
to stay married and stay in Alabama, of course, 
and live the life that she was all too eager to 
get away from. Her husband was gorgeous, 
even if he did talk slow, but can everything 
you thought wanted and thought you were 
happy with change in just a few days? 
Evidently, in this movie, it can. 

Sweet Home Alabama had a lot of great 
actors in it, but the story itself is a complete 
cliché. It’s a fantasy for adolescent girls and 
women addicted to romance novels to have the 
opportunity to choose between two gorgeous 
men, and to have to choose marrying for love 
or for money. 

I guess in a time where the economy is so 
low, we need a movie to try to convince us 
that poor is good. But the fact of the matter is, 
without Reese, and the Adonis Andrew, I would 
have fallen asleep. 
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Jesse Fontaine to rock WSC Thursday 


Student-musician to provide “pure entertainment” 
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By Cheryl Damore 
VOICE STAFF 


Jesse Fontaine’s impressive achievements 
since his days at Northbridge High School have 
been filled with anxious moments, but he 
thrives on performing. “Once I get up there, 
I’m fine,” Fontaine said. “Sometimes I black- 
out because of the energy.” 

Mat Reilly, Fontaine’s high school theatre 
teacher, explained that anxiety could be a good 
thing for entertainers. 

“Nervousness is a way that your body tells 
others that you care about what you’re doing,” 
he said. 

Fontaine, 22, a senior at WSC majoring in 
communications with a concentration in mu- 
sic, will be rocking the campus at 7:30 p.m. 
Oct. 3 in the Administration Theatre. Fontaine 
will be performing hits from artists such as Bon 
Jovi, John Mellencamp, Van Morrison and Eric 
Clapton. 

“This is a concert. This is a production. This 
is a package,” Fontaine said. 

Accompanied by the Mason Tyler Band, in- 
cluding special guest Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame percussionist Carlos Carabello, formerly 
of Santana, musical selections from the “60s 
to today will be heard throughout the evening. 

“T have people 80 years old come and love 
the show, and I have people 23 years old come 
and love the show,” Fontaine said enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Featured in the Worcester Telegram & Ga- 
zette in April 2001 as the Critic’s Choice, 
Fontaine speaks confidently about his accom- 
plishments. “What the heck, I’m on the same 
page as Whitney Houston!” Fontaine’s said in 
reaction to the 7&G‘s surprise feature. 

During his four years in high school, 
Fontaine was able to perform in two benefit 
shows that raised more than $3,000 for the 
school’s music department. “In my 25 years 
of teaching, I’ ve never seen anything like him,” 
music teacher Joe Pepin said. “The kid just 
has so much enthusiasm and so much persona 
for his age.” 


Come see Je esse. F ‘ontaine 


In the past few years as well, the music de- 
partment at Anna Maria College, especially the 
chair of the voice department, Mary Lynn 
Richey, has supported him, including sponsor- 
ing a benefit concert in April 2001. 

Health teacher Mary Ford, a WSC alumna, 
asked Fontaine why he didn’t perform at WSC. 
“Mary, why don’t you sponsor a benefit and 
I'll do it,” Fontaine replied. 

The chair of the Worcester State’s music de- 
partment, Christie Nigro, had previously turned 
down Fontaine’s proposal because it was 
doubtful to her if the show would bring in a 
sufficient amount of people to cover expenses. 

Ford quickly became interested in Fontaine’s 
musical talent, and along with the Health Sci- 
ences Department at WSC and Eta Sigma 
Gamma, the show was put into the works over 
the summer. 

“An educator should not only teach their sub- 
ject, but be supportive of their students, in 
life...enrich the student, and guide the student 
to the next level,” Fontaine said. 

And to him, that is exactly what Ford is do- 
ing. 

Even as a young boy, Fontaine knew he 
wanted to be involved in the music industry. 
He has been surrounded by musical talent his 
whole life (his father is a respected keyboard 
player in the area). When asked in the fourth 
grade what he wanted to be when he grew up, 
Fontaine responded matter-of-factly, “A mu- 
sician or a performer.” 

He received his first cassette tape of his idol 
Rod Stewart when he was e#thertkes 12, and 
since then, has continually been inspired by 
Stewart. How does Stewart inspire Fontaine? 
Since meeting him after a concert at the 
Tweeter Center when he was ie} years old, 
Fontaine has strived to become what Stewart 
is, not only a great performer, but also a great 
person. 

Since then, Fontaine has also had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Tony Bennett. When asked 
about Bennett, Fontaine responded seriously, 
“Tony Bennett is the music when he sings it. 
He sings from the heart, and that’s what I try 


to do too.” Most recently, though, Bill Cosby 
has been a great motivator behind Fontaine. 

He first met Cosby at one of his shows when 
he was 13 og-¥ years old, and immediately 
Cosby took a liking to him, constantly asking 
him not only about his music, but about his 
education as well. Fontaine still meets with 
Cosby as frequently as he can, and continues 
to receive words of encouragement and advice. 

“The voice is the best instrument to be able 
to play, because this instrument is the closest 
to your heart,” Cosby said. “If you sing from 
there you can not go wrong.” 

Also recently, Fontaine has been working 
with a professor at the Berklee College of 
Music, Larry Watson, who Fontaine met while 
he attended Berklee briefly. He took voice les- 
sons on the side with Watson first, and over 
this past summer, acted as the publicist and 
spokesperson for Watson’s tour. Fontaine was 
able to help with an appearance on the Today 
Show in Connecticut and an appearance at the 
Blues Café in Newport, R.I. and now has be- 
gun an internship with him, where he does ev- 
erything from setting up concert dates to man- 
aging a marketing campaign for Watson to help 
promote his wide variety of music. 

When asked about his own career and what 
he’d like to do after WSC, Fontaine said he’d 
like to be involved in music education, but 
before that, he feels he is ready to put out a 
CD. “I think I am ready for a CD,” he said, 
“even if it is only a demo.” 

Tickets for this show are available through 
Wednesday, October 2 at the student informa- 
tion desk in the Student Center, or at the door. 
Tickets are $8 for students and senior citizens, 
$42-fer the general public, eetwortickets for— 


$20. 


Tickets purchased in advance for this event 
in advance are just $6 each (WSC students 
only). A portion of the proceeds raised from 
the concert will benefit the Brain Injury Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts. 

“Enjoy yourself,” Fontaine said. “It’s pure 
entertainment.” 


Tyler Band at 7: 30 p.m. Thursday in the 


ministration | Theatre — 
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GRADE INFLATION from page 1 


students’ transcripts.° 

But do higher grades at the Big Ten mean 
better students? How does grade inflation at 
big name universities compare to its practice 
at state and community colleges? Are students 
at the Ivies really better? This author thinks 
not. A faculty member at a community college 
in Arizona provided this response to my in- 
quiry regarding grade inflation on an academic 
ListServ: “Our grades have always been high 
(about 1/3 A’s). Women earn more A’s than 
men, older students do better, and whites or 
Asians have more A’s. Math classes tend to 
have lower grades than classes in the humani- 
ties — it is unclear if the differences are due to 
math having clearly defined objectives and less 
subjectivity, how well students are prepared for 
classes, or course work is harder in math for 
most students.” I was unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing input on grades from math, biology, or 
computer science faculty at WSC. It is safe to 
assume, however, that these students’ grades, 
for the most part, are not on the ‘A’ end of the 
spectrum. (Please refer to the Commencement 
2002 program.) 

Francis “Tuck” Amory, professor of urban 
studies, conducted an informal study five years 
ago with Richard Sullivan of the English de- 
partment, and found that half of the depart- 
ments at WSC had a relatively normal distri- 
bution curve of grades, while the other 50 per- 
cent had virtually no grades below A-, with 
the exception of a few E’s. “There are two sepa- 
rate universes,” Amory said. 

Despite the results of his survey, Professor 
Amory believes that the amount of grade in- 
flation is difficult to determine. “If there were 
longitudinal studies, we would find rampant 
grade inflation at WSC. All students, upon 
graduation, should take the GRE and compare 
the scores with students’ GPAs. This might be 
one way of determining how much grade in- 
flation we have or don’t have. Other colleges 
collect distribution of grades per department, 
which we don’t do. We can only have intelli- 
gent opinions regarding grade inflation, as 
there is a tremendous amount of resistance to- 
ward its discussion,” Amory said. 

All interviewed faculty agreed on a number 
of factors that contribute to the phenomenon 
of grade inflation, including student reviews 
of faculty, meeting the student quota in order 
to keep a particular course in session, and the 
notion of keeping students in school who may 
otherwise drop out. 

It is difficult for an aspiring academic like 
myself to accuse all non-tenure track faculty 
of relying on grade inflation to keep their jobs; 
I may, barring all other options, do so myself 
one day. Perhaps one might blame the genera- 
tion of today’s professors and the rather “cush- 
ioned” training they received as graduate stu- 
dents. 

However, when grade inflation is viewed 
from the perspective of keeping one’s job, it is 
no wonder grade inflation is so rampant. Corey 
Dolgon, chair of the sociology department, 
who also teaches courses at Harvard, noted that 
at Harvard, there is “a bit more social pressure 
that might be added, and while the hard work 
scenario is still valid, “keeping people in 
school’ is not. (However), not wanting to em- 
barrass or staying within a certain parameter 
of accepted grades may be.” 

David Rawson, a WSC history professor, 
holds a different view. While he agrees that all 
state colleges are faced with grade inflation, 
and that tenure review and terminating a fac- 
ulty member’s incompetencies both play a role 
in the collegiate grading system, he’s discov- 
ered, “Lower grades often mean more to stu- 
dents. Even though they didn’t get an ‘A,’ 
they’ll come back to my class.” It seems that 
the students with the lower grades, according 
to Dr. Rawson, tend to learn more than stu- 
dents with higher grades. “The one-size fits all 
mentality doesn’t work. Grade inflation shows 
that what you’re doing is working. (However), 
students aren’t being challenged; they’re not 
doing as much as they could,” Rawson stated. 


Professor Henry Theriault of the philosophy 
department also agrees that grade inflation is 
a nationwide problem. While one’s WSC 
grades are critiqued via the degree, a degree 
from Harvard leaves one’s grades open to scru- 
tiny for the simple fact that it’s a Harvard de- 
gree. “At WSC, there are more demands on 
students’ time, such as family responsibilities. 
WSC students would do just enough to get by 
with a pass/fail grading system,” Theriault as- 
serted, “whereas a letter grade might act as a 
motivational tool for many students.” 

Theriault also believes that self-esteem is- 
sues play a role in the existence of grade infla- 
tion, as well as the individual grading system 
of the professor, and the professor’s teaching 
methods. “There would be a lack of opportu- 
nity for students with a universal scale. Many 
professors are concerned about being fair. 
Grades may be a motivational tool, but grade 
inflation hinders it. WSC provides both a gen- 
eral education as well as critical thinking skills. 
And while grade inflation may serve to increase 
a student’s self-esteem, he/she may not take 
his/her grades seriously,” he said. 

The current grading policies on campuses 
throughout America need serious re-evalua- 
tion, and WSC is no exception. Being a WSC 
graduate has.afforded me the privilege of tak- 
ing a variety of courses. Like many, I have had 
my share of interesting classes and challeng- 
ing professors. However, last semester, in par- 
ticular, I witnessed the very obvious realities 
of grade inflation and lack of academic stan- 
dards. It should be noted that I reviewed sey- 
eral graded papers of my social science peers 
before writing this article, and I feel confident 
that my personal grade “deflation” system is 
quite accurate. It is astounding to know papers 
and essay exams that would have been accept- 
able at the high school level are being rewarded 
with A’s and B’s at the college level. 

I am willing to bet there is a large proportion 
of college students, regardless of campus lo- 
cation, who are motivated simply by obtain- 
ing a degree, without much consideration of 
grades, personal effort, or the acquisition of 
skills necessary to achieve genuine academic 
success. In the process of writing this article, 
numerous social science students warned me 
not to take it to the presses until after they 
graduate in May, for fear their professors would 
experience a revelation and start grading ac- 
cordingly. I highly doubt this will happen, at 
least not overnight. So be assured seniors, the 
slovenly grading system that you have been 
studying under for the past four years will al- 
low you to graduate, possibly with honors, 
before the almighty bar is raised! 

Then there are the overachievers. The ones 
who put 110 percent into their studies — never 
missing a deadline or assignment, keeping on 
top of the assigned reading, referring to their 
syllabi as faithfully as one might the Bible. 
Case in point — I have been in classes with stu- 
dents who conjure up the most sorry excuses 
as to why they did not finish their paper for 
the due date — my personal favorite, “My 
printer ran out of ink” — and that they are in 
desperate need of an extension. I have observed 
students firsthand who actually use the excuse 
that they did not realize the assignment was 
due on a particular day, claiming that they will 
turn-in the assignment “next class.”” What irks 
me the most is when the professor grants the 
student an extension, only to reward him/her 
with an unpenalized and undeserving grade. 
Hence, grade inflation is most unfair to those 
students who do follow the rules and earn de- 
cent grades on their own. 

It is equally disturbing to know that a stu- 
dent who submits a late sub-par paper for a 
research class in one’s major, which I have 
observed for myself, may end up with an ‘A,’ 
with no penalty for the tardiness and/or diluted 
quality of the paper. Or, the student who is 
participating in an independent study in their 
discipline, required only to put in minimal time 
and effort for an undeserving grade, while an- 
other student is required to perform far more 
demanding activities for the same grade in the 
same department. Why should a student put 
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forth minimal effort into an assignment and receive the same grade 
as someone who is unflinching and diligent in his/her work? And 
why should some students be required to fulfill incomplete grades 
in the time allotted by the registrar, while others are awarded a 
continuous extension? 

Will the current grading system in place at WSC remain un- 
changed and continue in a vicious cycle? Having not experienced 
the entire range of majors — or classes — I can recall two or three, 
with only a handful of professors from those few disciplines com- 
bined, that actually set high academic standards for their students 
in terms of grading policies. It all starts with the professors and it 
begins with accountability. Isn’t college about challenges, taking 
risks, and exploring intellectual vistas? 

And what exactly is an ‘A’? Certainly not what it used to be. 
Such a superior grade should only be reserved for outstanding 
students who write a paper brimming with excellence, far sur- 
passing the work of their peers; ‘A’ work is that which sufficiently 
follows the professor’s guidelines and displays a high level of 
critical and original thought. Amory agrees. “‘A’ should not stand 
for acceptable or adequate, but rather for exceptional,” he said. It 
is not difficult to decipher the exemplary students from the lesser 
ones, but the slovenly grading system currently in place would 
prove otherwise. 

Although there is no universal solution, there are several sug- 
gestions that the administration might consider. English professor 
MaryLynn Saul believes that “all levels need to work together to 
maintain the honesty of the grading system — students, teachers, 
administrators, and parents. Teachers put the grade on the paper, 
so they are the key link in the chain, but it is a chain in which all 
the links have to go together. The instructor cannot be the only 
one trying to maintain grade honesty while the other links in the 
system undermine it.” 

Similarly, Theriault suggests a re-evaluation of the grading sys- 
tem every year. “A government committee forum for evaluation 
and grading, or task force, in order to get the professors talking 
may lead to productive change.” And while Rawson agrees that 
grade inflation seems to be “generational” and “can’t be resolved 
overnight,’ he agrees with Saul and Theriault that “we should foster 
more of a sense of community and respect. There needs to be 
cooperation among faculty.” 

WSC lives up to its goal of accepting as many students as pos- 
sible, taking their money, and shipping them out into the workforce, 
although this philosophy is covert and simply unstated. Conversely, 
WSC is also wonderfully democratic. Education is important and 
no one should be locked out. But both the administrators and pro- 
fessors should.be mindful that standards should not waiver. 

Of course, the administration may not realize they are produc- 
ing students who are poorly prepared, unable to write or think 
critically, logically, or independently. The newspaper The Econo- 
mist summarizes, “Living on a diet of junk grades is like living on 
a diet of junk food. You swell up out of all decent proportions 
without ever getting any real nourishment. And you end up in 
later life regretting your disgusting habits.”° 

I expect quality in my educational pursuits, and I realize that I 
have exposed my own academic credentials to your scrutiny in 
writing this article. However, if grade inflation has, in fact, been 
eliminated from the priority lists of many professors and adminis- 
trators, it should at least spark hard-working students to organize 
a political force in attempting to correct the problem. Perhaps heed- 
ing Amory’s advice of collecting and analyzing data, individual 
courses and departments, and conducting seminars on grade in- 
flation in order to educate faculty and students on the its detri- 
mental effects, is warranted. 

Nevertheless, it looks like the old saying rings true: “You get 
what you pay for.” Perhaps the next generation’s money will be 
put to better use. 

Audrey J. Kemp graduated magna cum laude this past 
May with a B.S. in Psychology and Urban Studies, but she admits 
that she has also been the inadvertent recipient of inflated grades 
during her four years at WSC. The author wishes to thank the 
above-mentioned professors for their valuable input. She welcomes 
comments and/or suggestsions: akemp @ worcester.edu. 
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FARE THEE WELL DEAR ROB! 


September 8th, September 2002 

How sad to revisit the memories, 

On a warm Sunday evening did you leave us, 
So soon so drastic was your demise. 


For the palpitating warmth, 

You, brought. 1ntomiy. wee. 

For your sweet friendship that surpassed all, 
My heart bleeds for thee! 


My heart bleeds for thy sudden demise, 
My heart trembles at the aftermath, 

A lonely silence echoes at CV 11 - 3C, 
And a vacuum reigns to date. 


You were so sweet DEAR ROB, 

So sweet for death to Rob, 

And 1£ your “time? =had= come; 

It needed not be so cruel and drastic. 


Your sSspir2t4lLaves on rane oms, 

I have you in my heart, 

I jJOiIn mum, «sister, “brother vandwia ene. 
In crusading younr®*cause; 

And keeping your spirit alive. 


Fare thee well DEAR ROBERT L MARTINELLI IT! 
Sincerely 


SIMON N NGUGI 
Rob’.s? Roommate <at ev (Lie ae3@ 


